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I. — The Year of the Cmcifixion 
By Professor RICHARD WELLINGTON HUSBAND 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 

The subject of the chronology of the life of Jesus is still 
vigorously debated, but the solution does not seem to come 
closer as the mass of literature increases. Only one point is 
fairly well agreed upon by biblical scholars, that the nativity 
occurred at least one year before the death of Herod the 
Great, that is, not later than 6 or 5 b.c. The crucifixion is 
commonly placed in 30 a.d., but that date has found by no 
means universal acceptance. A striking piece of evidence in 
the Gospel narratives bearing upon this point does not seem 
to have been utilized, and that is the occasion for opening up 
the controversy again. 

When Jesus was pronounced guilty by the Sanhedrin, he 
was led before Pilate, the procurator, in the hope that he 
might be induced to execute a death sentence upon the ac- 
cused. Pilate, about to render his decision, asked the people 
who were assembled before him whether on this occasion of 
the passover he should pardon Jesus or Barabbas. Each of 
the Gospels states clearly that Pilate had the habit of releas- 
ing one prisoner each year at the time of the passover. 
Since there is no indication that any other governor of Judea 
ever exercised the right of pardon at this festival, it is gener- 
ally felt that the custom was confined to Pilate. If this is the 
case, the evidence is very strong that the incident narrated in 
the Gospels could not have occurred until Pilate had been in 
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office for several years. Matthew says (27, 15): Kara Be 
eoprrjv eloodei 6 r/yeficov airoXveiv eva ra> 0)(X^> Beafiiov, bv rjOeXov. 
The word governor refers only to the then governor, Pilate, 
and he had the habit (eld>6ei) of releasing one whom they 
chose at the passover each year (rjdeXov, the imperfect). 
Mark says (15, 6): Kara Be eoprf/v arreXvev avrov; eva Beap.iov, 
bv irapriTovvro. That is, ' he used to release ' (aireXvev, the im- 
perfect) one whom they ' on each occasion asked ' {iraprirovvro, 
the imperfect). The parallel passage in Luke is lacking in 
some manuscripts, and is omitted by Nestle, Westcott and 
Hort, the American Revision Committee, and other modern 
authorities. It reads (23, 17): avdy/ajv Be e2%ev airoXveiv 
avrolf Kara eoprrjv eva. Luke regards it as a fixed habit, 
and of such recognized standing (et%e", the imperfect) that 
the people felt that they had a right (avdy/ct], a very strong 
word) to expect the pardon of a prisoner. The use of the 
imperfect tense in all of these passages constitutes the sig- 
nificant element. The phraseology of all three indicates clearly 
that, not only did Pilate have this habit, but that it had as- 
sumed the proportions of a habit before the year of the cruci- 
fixion. The statement of Luke (its occurrence in many 
manuscripts and its resemblance to Mark, 15, 15 prove that 
it has some value) makes it necessary to believe that the habit 
had been in use so long that Pilate was forced to continue it, 
in order to satisfy the Jews. And this conclusion is corrob- 
orated by the parallel passage in John, where Pilate is rep- 
resented as addressing the Jews directly, in order to discover 
which prisoner they wished him to release. His words are 
(John, 18, 39): ecrrt Be crvvrjdeia vp.lv, iva eva vp.lv arroKvixco ev 
ra> irda-'^a. He seems to claim that the custom had arisen 
with himself, for he says ' that I should release,' he does not 
say ' that the governor should release.' The employment of 
the first person disposes of the theory held by some, a theory 
without foundation, that the pardoning of prisoners was but 
a continuation of a Jewish custom, established in commemora- 
tion of the escape of the Israelites from Egypt. Pilate could 
not have used these words unless he had pardoned prisoners 
several times before this particular incident. 
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How many years are required in order to establish such a 
precedent it would be difficult to say. Josephus informs us 
that Pilate spent ten years as procurator in Judea, that he 
was then recalled by Tiberius, that he traveled in haste, but 
did not reach Rome until shortly after the death of Tiberius 
(Ant. xviii, 89), which occurred in March of the year 37 a.d. 
More precise information is given by Eusebius (H.E. 1, 9, 2): 
Kara to 8a>8eicaTOP ero? ttj? Tifieplov /3a<ri\eta?. . . . Hovtiov 
TltX&TOv Tr]v 'lovSaiav eTriTpaTrrjvai. BrjXol (i.e. Josephus), 
evravOa he e<£' oKois ereui 8e'ica a^eSm et? aiirf/v Trapa/j,eivcu rf/v 
Tifiepiov TeXevrrfv. These ten full years of the governorship 
of Pilate must, therefore, have begun only toward the end of 
26 a.d., certainly considerably later than the passover of that 
year. It follows that the passover of 27 was the earliest time 
at which the right of pardon could have been exercised, but 
it is impossible to believe that he instituted the practice so 
soon after his arrival. 

The pages of Josephus and Philo are filled with hatred 
against Pilate on account of the avarice and bloodthirstiness 
he displayed during his administration in Judea. His very 
entrance upon office was signalized by an event which, 
whether premeditated or not, was certain to arouse all the 
hostility of the Jewish nation. He commanded his troops to 
appear in Jerusalem with standards bearing the image of the 
emperor Tiberius, and this caused a fearful outbreak among 
the Jews, to whom even the making of images was idolatrous. 
It is unnecessary to mention the several other acts of barbar- 
ity attributed to Pilate, such as his plundering of the treas- 
ures of the temple to get money for the building of an aque- 
duct into Jerusalem, his slaying of certain Galileans (hinted 
at by Luke, 13, 1), and his increase in the taxes. All of 
these things followed one another in succession after his ar- 
rival in Judea. It may be suggested that Pilate found the 
people constantly on the verge of rebellion as a result of 
these incidents, and attempted to gain -their favor by an act 
of clemency. This will explain why the people preferred to 
have Barabbas pardoned rather than Jesus, for Barabbas was 
a political offender, who had taken refuge in brigandage, and 
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had the sympathy of all who were hostile to the governor and 
the Roman supremacy. If this interpretation is correct, it 
becomes almost certain that the first instance of clemency 
could not have occurred until the third passover after the ar- 
rival of Pilate in Judea. This would be in the spring of 29. 
Then it seems reasonable to think that the system must have 
been in operation for three years, at the very least, before the 
Jews would be justified in considering it a right upon which 
they could fully count at each passover. Therefore the year 
of the crucifixion, when the choice was granted, cannot be 
placed earlier than 32. 

It is well known that this event is mentioned only twice by 
historians of that century. Tacitus {Ann. xv, 44) merely 
states the fact of the crucifixion, adding that Jesus had pro- 
moted a rebellion among the Jews, but gives no hint of the 
date. The passage of Josephus (Ant. xvm, 63-64) in which 
the crucifixion is mentioned has been pronounced spurious by 
all Jewish, and most Christian, scholars, and reasonably so, 
for it bears many traces of a lack of genuineness. But, if it 
is an interpolation, it must have crept in very early, for Euse- 
bius (H.E. 1, 11, 7-8) cites the whole passage as from Jose- 
phus. It has, therefore, a certain value, and particularly 
because the writer, whoever he was, placed the account of 
the crucifixion and resurrection after the narrative of Pilate's 
introduction of the standards into the city, and the seizure of 
the temple treasure to build the aqueduct. Since the arrange- 
ment of Josephus is almost strictly chronological, it follows 
that the interpolator, naturally adopting the same method, 
would insert the paragraph where it would fit chronologically. 
This places the crucifixion in the middle of the administration 
of Pilate, between the acts which first won him the hostility 
of the Jews and those which finally led to his recall. 

The early church computed the chronology of the life of 
Christ in a very simple and rational manner. They took as 
their starting-point the statement of Luke that the word of 
the Lord came to John the Baptist in the year 28, the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius. The ministry of Christ began 
very shortly after this event, and, according to their belief, 
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lasted but one year. The crucifixion, then, took place at the 
passover of 29. This view is apparently adopted by Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, the Acta Pilati, Hippolytus, Pseudo- 
Tertullian, and others. However, it has been argued with 
some degree of plausibility that the peculiar method of com- 
putation used by these writers permits of the belief that they 
regarded 30 as the date of the crucifixion. Luke's remark, 
that Jesus was about thirty years of age at the beginning of 
the ministry, was erroneously taken to mean that he was ex- 
actly thirty, and from this was deduced the date of the 
nativity, placed in 3 B.C. by Irenaeus and Tertullian. 

Modern scholars have retained the view of the early church 
that the crucifixion occurred in 29, or more commonly they 
have placed it in 30, some holding that the church was wrong 
by one year and others holding that 30 was the year the 
fathers had in mind in their description of the date. But a 
change has come in the opinion of scholars regarding the 
duration of the ministry, and it is now generally believed that 
the public activity of Jesus occupied three full years, accord- 
ing to the account of John, supplementary to that of the 
synoptic Gospels. Since this is so, and since opinion has 
not changed much with reference to the date of the crucifix- 
ion, it is clear that modern scholars must compute other dates 
in the life of Jesus in a new way. Chronology is now fixed 
by a different understanding of the passage in Luke upon 
which the fathers based their computation, and other indica- 
tions of time in the Gospels receive new importance, or new 
interpretations. It will be noticed that earlier computations 
placed the nativity after the death of Herod, to the neglect 
of the chapters in Matthew and Luke where the attitude of 
Herod toward the birth of the new king is especially empha- 
sized. More recently the date of the nativity has been put 
back to about 6 or 5 B.C., and this has caused still other dis- 
turbances in the accepted chronology. It seems that the 
chief reason for maintaining the older view of the date of the 
crucifixion is that of the Jewish calendar. At least no other 
adequate ground is assigned in the works on the chronology 
of the New Testament. The crucifixion certainly took place 
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on Friday, and in the month of Nisan, but the evidence is 
not conclusive whether it occurred on the fourteenth or the 
fifteenth of the month. The church was divided in a debate, 
reflected in a discrepancy in the Gospel accounts, whether 
Jesus died on the day of the passover, the fourteenth, thus 
becoming the sacrificial lamb for the church, or whether the 
last supper and the institution of the eucharist coincided with 
the passover, and the crucifixion occurred on the fifteenth. 
Investigation has made it seem probable that the fourteenth 
of Nisan fell on Friday in the years 27 and 33 during this 
period, while the fifteenth fell on Friday in the year 30. 
Hence there are three years from which to choose on the 
basis of the calendar. 

Apart from the evidence given aboye with reference to the 
pardoning of prisoners at the passover, there are four indica- 
tions of time in the Gospel narratives. These are, the age of 
Jesus at the beginning of his ministry, the time occupied in 
the building of the temple, the date of the beginning of the 
preaching of John the Baptist, and the time at which John 
was beheaded. The chronology connected with the last of 
these is so shrouded in mystery and in the possibility of specu- 
lation that scholars have justly concluded that it affords no 
evidence whatever for determining other points of chronology. 
The remaining three will be shown to be either of no assist- 
ance in the effort to settle the time of the crucifixion, or to 
compel the acceptance of a later date than that generally 
adopted, and thus to harmonize with the conclusion reached 
from the history of the pardoning of prisoners. 

The first of the other three indications of date is the age of 
Jesus at the time of entering upon his ministry. Luke says 
(3, 23): Kal avTos fjv 6 'Ir)crov<; ap^6jj,evo^ axrel ermv rpiaKovra. 
This was for many centuries understood to mean that Jesus 
was then just entering upon his thirtieth year, and the passage 
was translated in the King James version : " And Jesus him- 
self began to be about thirty years of age." But, if he was 
born in 6 or 5 B.C., he was entering upon his thirtieth year in 
24 or 25 a.d., and this does not fit any of the theories ad- 
vanced for the beginning of the ministry. It is now generally 
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admitted that the. older translation was incorrect, for the com- 
bination ' began to be about ' is utterly meaningless, and is an 
impossible rendering of the Greek words. The word apyofievos 
is now commonly understood to be equivalent to ' entering 
upon his ministry,' a meaning which is supported by Luke, 
23, 5 ; Acts, 1, 22 ; 10, 37. With this in view the American 
Revised version translates : " And Jesus himself, when he 
began to teach, was about thirty years of age." The one in- 
dication of date left in the passage is the indefinite axrel ircov 
rpiaKovra. Those who hold that the ministry began in 26 
think that ' about thirty ' means exactly 30, while the theory 
advanced above, that the ministry began in 29 or 30, assumes 
that he was 33 or 34. Those who have endeavored to study 
the biographies of the ancients know how difficult it is to as- 
certain the year of the birth of eminent writers, or warriors, 
or public men. The greatest indefiniteness prevails on the 
part of our authorities in statements of age. For example, 
Thucydides is content to describe Pericles merely as yepmv at 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, and Cicero, in the de 
Senectute, calls Tuditanus, Sophocles, Statius, Cyrus, and 
others series, and does not think it necessary to specify more 
closely, if indeed he was able to do so. The Greeks and the 
Romans considered that a man reached his maturity at the 
age of forty, and computed the year of his birth from some great 
event in which he actively participated. A famous instance 
of this is given by Gellius (xv, 23, 2) : Nam Hellanicus initio 
belli Peloponnesiaci fuisse quinque et sexaginta annos natus 
videtur, Herodotus tres et quinquaginta, Thucydides qua- 
draginta. Scriptum est hoc in libro undecimo Pamphilae. 
It can be demonstrated that Pamphila, in each of the three 
cases, merely used the date of an important event in the lives 
of the men, and placed the year of their birth just forty years 
earlier. In the same manner the Hebrews thought that a 
man reached maturity at the age of thirty, as illustrated by 
the statement of the Talmud that no person could be elected 
into the Sanhedrin until he had attained that age. The 
number three was used by them as an indefinitely small 
number, and several of its multiples, among them thirty, 
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were used indefinitely also. There are 56 passages in the 
Old and New Testaments where ' thirty ' occurs, and in the 
majority it could be shown that the numeral is indefinite. 
Consequently, even if Luke had used the word rpiaKovra by 
itself, he would probably not intend to be exact, and when he 
coupled it with the indefinite <o<rel he made it impossible to 
deduce any exact chronology from the verse. 

The second passage in which many have felt that there is 
an exact indication of time is John, 2, 20: reaaapaKovra kcu 
e% erecriv olKoBofiijOr) 6 rao? ovtos. These words form a part 
of the conversation which took place between Jesus and 
certain Jews who questioned him at the time of the passover 
next following the beginning of the ministry. Jesus had said 
that if the temple were destroyed he could rebuild it in three 
days. One of his hearers expressed astonishment at this 
statement, for it had taken no less than forty-six years to 
build the temple, and it was impossible that it should be 
rebuilt in three days : Kal <tv iv rpicrlv rjixipai<i iyepel<i avrov ; 
The temple then standing in Jerusalem was the temple begun, 
but never quite completed, by Herod the Great. Two conflict- 
ing dates are given by Josephus for the beginning of the build- 
ing of this temple. In one place (Bell. 1, 401) he says that it 
was begun in the fifteenth year of the reign of Herod, while 
in the other {Ant. xv, 380) he says that it was begun when 
the eighteenth year of Herod's reign was already ended : 
rore S' ovv oKTco/caiBeKarov Tr)? 'HpmBov fiam\euvi yeyovoros 
iviavrov. It is known that Herod's de iure accession dated 
from a senatorial enactment in the year 40 B.C., but that he 
did not become king de facto until 37. It might, therefore, 
be supposed that Josephus followed one method of dating in 
his first work, and a different method in his second. But it 
is much more probable that he simply made an error in his 
earlier account, and corrected it later, for in both of his 
treatises he regularly counts the years from the de facto 
accession of Herod (e.g. Ant. xv, 121 ; xvi, 136; Bell. 1, 399). 
On this basis, therefore, one must assume that the building 
of the temple began in the nineteenth year after 37 B.C., that 
is to say, in 19 b.c. 
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Those who wish to regard this verse in John's Gospel as 
indicative of the time at which the conversation occurred 
contend that the forty-six years consumed in the building of 
the temple were just now at an end. With this in view many 
translations of the verse are given, of which the following 
is typical : " Forty-six years is it since the building of this 
temple began, [and it is not yet finished]." If this is a 
correct rendering, the conversation took place in 27 a.d., 
exactly in accordance with the accepted chronology. But it 
is far from satisfactory, and it is not accepted in the revised 
versions. In the first place, this use of the dative to denote 
duration of time, 'during all these forty-six years,' is without 
parallel in the New Testament. The accusative is commonly 
used, as in classical Greek, and one must search far and wide 
in the sources to find instances of the dative as a substitute. 
Only three have been cited : Jos. Ant. 1, 89 : to vSap r/fiepai'i 
reaaapaKovra o\aif /carecpepeTO ; Euseb. H.E. v, I : iroWol? 
erecnv iv ravi TaWiais Siarpfya? ; C.I.G. 4107 : £r}o-da[T}] 
ereaiv Xe'. It should also be pointed out that this construc- 
tion is not parallel to the use of the dative with iv in the 
same verse : iv rpialv rtfiepat*;, with which may be compared 
Matt. 27, 40 : iv rpicriv r/fiepaK ; 26, 61 : Bia rpi&v f)fiep&v, 
also in Mark, 14, 58. In all of these passages the meaning 
is that the event took place ' within the time specified,' and 
there is no implication that it occupied the whole of the time. 
The best translation of the dative in the text, therefore, would 
seem to be, ' in a forty-six years' period.' Possibly the actual 
undertaking required forty-six years, but that is not a neces- 
sary conclusion. In the second place, when the dative is 
combined with the aorist tense (otKoSo/trjtfj?) the durative idea 
expressed in the translations commonly given becomes impos- 
sible. It has been truly said that if such were the meaning 
of the verse one would expect : reo-o-apaKOvra ical e£ i)8r) frr) 
oUoSofiecTai, for the present is the appropriate tense to 
express the idea of something begun in the past and con- 
tinuing at the time of narration. Nothing resembling such 
an aorist is cited from the New Testament, and but one 
passage in the Septuagint seems at all similar, namely, Ezra, 
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5, 16 : atrb rore &09 tov vvv wicohopr)6r), ical ovk ereXeaGi}. 
There cannot be any doubt as to the meaning of this passage, 
for it is closely paralleled by 2 Esdr. 6, 19: air eiceivov pe'xpi 
tov vvv oiKoBofiovfievo<; ovk e\a/3e awreXeiav. But it has been 
explained as the result of attempting to represent the parti- 
ciple of the Hebrew original, and at all events its meaning, 
however inaccurately expressed, is made clear by the legitimate 
use of the aorist ire\ea0r) in the clause immediately following. 

Viewed from the historical standpoint the verse gives no 
justification for such a translation as that cited. When it 
was determined to erect the new temple, Herod secured one 
thousand priests to perform the labor, and the sanctuary itself 
was completed in a year and six months, according to the 
account of Josephus (Ant. xv, 421): tov Se vaov 81a t<ov 
kpe'oiv ol/cob'ofiT)devTO<; eviavTco ical firjcrlv ei; (some Mss. here 
read irevTe instead of e|). Herod also built extensive porti- 
coes and outer courts, but these occupied only eight years 
(ib. 420) : ical tovt qucoSofirjo-ev eTecnv 6kt(o. At the end of 
this period a great celebration took place, out of joy at the 
completion of the -work(ib. 421). Although the building was 
not erected in accordance with the original specifications, 
and was found to be faulty in construction, there is no 
evidence that further work was done upon it until the time 
of Agrippa II. But it may well be that the disastrous fire 
in the reign of Archelaus, and the faults in construction, 
made extensive alterations necessary, although these are not 
mentioned by Josephus. In that case it might be quite 
possible to say that from the time when Herod undertook the 
work until the final repairs were made, a period of forty-six 
years had elapsed. But even so the use of the aorist in 
John's narrative absolutely forbids the assumption that the 
forty-six years had just now come to an end. 

An interesting and very plausible suggestion has been made 
(E. A. Abbott, Class. Rev. vm [1894] 89-93), to the effect 
that the conversation has no reference to the temple of Herod, 
but to the second temple, that of Zerubbabel. The writer of 
Acta Pilati (4) claimed that the reference was to the temple 
of Solomon, and Heracleon was of the same opinion, but 
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Origen (Comm. 11, p. 187) criticized that view, on the ground 
that the temple of Solomon was built in seven years. He also 
objected to referring it to the temple of Zerubbabel, because 
he did not understand that this temple required forty-six 
years to build. But there is ample evidence that there was 
a definite tradition that it took exactly that number of 
years. It is immaterial whether Ezra and Nehemiah have 
confused the building of the walls with the building of the 
temple, or have assigned too long a period for the completion 
of the temple. It still remains that the early fathers believed 
it. Eusebius says (ap. Georg. Sync. 11, 81) that it was com- 
pleted iv /it?' erecnv o\ot,<; cnrb tov irpmrov eVou? Kupou, and 
Georgius Syncellus(235 B) approves of this, saying: pera /u.?' 
err} to Hpyov ereXetwdt], eirl Aapetov tov "To-Tacnrov. Many con- 
flicting accounts exist of the year in which the building began, 
and of that in which it was completed {e.g. Euseb. Chronikon, 
p. 25 Karst; id. p. 59; Praep. Evang. ix, 40, 11 ; Africanus, 
ap. Euseb. ib. ix, 10, 3 ; Ezra, 1,1; 3, 1 ; 4, 24; 5,. 13 ; 6, 15), 
but the only full statements of the years required to build 
are those of the two careful investigators, Eusebius and 
Georgius Syncellus. Also building was continuous through- 
out this period (Ezra, 5, 16), although for many years not 
much was actually done. The only objection to accepting this 
explanation is the use of ovtos in the text, but the chances are 
that the Jews of the time of Christ, when they spoke of the 
temple, still thought of that of Solomon or that of Zerubbabel, 
and felt that the newest one, that of Herod, was merely a con- 
tinuation of the earlier ones (cp. Jos. Bell. 1, 401). This seems 
clear from the similar use of the same word by Haggai (2, 3), 
who speaks of Solomon's temple as 'this temple,' even while 
its successor was nearing completion (cp. Acta Pilati, 4). At 
all events it can be maintained with absolute certainty that 
the conversation of Jesus does not give the slightest reason 
for thinking that the words were uttered at one time rather 
than at any other. It cannot be held that a period of forty- 
six years was just ending, and it is extremely probable that 
the second temple rather than the third was in the minds of 
all the speakers. 
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Only one other passage contains a definite statement of 
time, but it has given rise to much discussion, chiefly because 
of a persistent effort to justify an understanding of the verse 
which does not seem to be the obvious or natural one. The 
passage is Luke, 3, 1-2 : iv erei he TrevreKaiheKdrq) t?}? rjyefiovias 
Tifiepiov K-aurapos, ^yefiovevovToi Hovtiov UiXdrov tj)? 'lov- 
hatav, Kal tct pap%ovvTO<; tj}? Ta\i\aia<; 'Hpcohov, <£>i\iTnrov he 
tov ahe\<f>ov avrov Terpapyovvros TT7? 'lrovpalas Kal Tpayrovl- 
nhos xcbpas, Kal Avcraviov rrf} 'A/3i\r)i>r)S Terpap^ovvTOl, iirl 
ap^iepeaK "Awa Kal K.aid<f>a, eyevero prjfia Seov eVt 'Imdvvrjv tov 
tov Za%apiov vlov ev rrj lpr\\x(o. Then Luke describes the 
preaching of John the Baptist, the coming of Jesus soon there- 
after to be baptized, and the subsequent beginning of the pub- 
lic ministry of Jesus. The extreme care which the writer 
appears to take in designating the precise time at which the 
beginning of the mission of the Baptist occurred falls under 
grave suspicion when one reads that Annas was high priest, 
for he had been deposed some years earlier, and now Caiaphas, 
his son-in-law, occupied the position. Nor was this a mere 
temporary slip on the part of Luke, for he makes the same 
mistake in Acts, 4, 6: "Avvas 6 apxiepevs Kal Kaia^»a?. Such 
inaccuracy might well make one sceptical of the whole 
elaborate attempt at dating this event. It puzzled Eusebius, 
who thought it was certainly a blunder, for he could not 
understand how there could be two high priests, and, if there 
were, how Annas could be one of them (Demonst. Evang. 
398 d) : hvo yap ovroi Kara, to ai>TO ap%iepei<; 7r<u? av eyevovro 
fj KaraXvOeicrr)'; t?j? irepl tcov ap%iepe'(ov vofioOecriav ; Then he 
cites Josephus (Ant. xvin, 34) to show that Annas had been 
deposed by Gratus, the predecessor of Pilate (cp. Nicephorus, 
Chron. Comp. 325 C). One is aware, of course, that titles 
were likely to be continued among the Jews after the expira- 
tion of a term of office, but there is no place for such a loose 
usage in what was intended to be a very minute designation 
of time. Some modern writers have held the view that in 
just such passages Luke is chiefly to be rejected, but it should 
be noted that Eusebius had no hesitation in adopting the re- 
mainder of his chronological data. 
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No conclusion can be drawn from the collocation of the 
names of Pilate, Herod Antipas, Herod Philip, and Lysanias in 
their governorships. The tetrarchate of Lysanias is almost 
unknown, while the governorship of Pilate and the tetrarchates 
of Herod Antipas and Philip were of such duration, and over- 
lapped to such a degree, that any one of several years might 
be suitable for dating an event, if the decision depended 
solely upon this evidence. The one definite date is that con- 
tained in the first clause of the verse : ev era Be Trevreic<uSeicdTq> 
Trj<; fffefiovia 1 ; Tiftepiov Kaio-apos. Since Tiberius succeeded 
Augustus on August 19, 14 a.d., the most natural interpre- 
tation of the verse is that the call of John to his work 
occurred in the fifteenth year after that time, that is to say, 
between August 19, 28, and August 19, 29. Soon thereafter 
occurred the baptism of Jesus, and following the baptism at 
no long interval, the public ministry began. The first pass- 
over after the beginning of the ministry would fall in the 
spring of 29 or 30. If we assume that the ministry lasted 
three full years, the date of the crucifixion must be placed at 
the season of the passover in either 32 or 33. And this also 
agrees with the earliest date to be reached reasonably as the 
result of a computation based upon Pilate's habit of granting 
pardon to one prisoner annually. 

It is the fact, moreover, that the early Christian church 
interpreted the clause in this way, for it was upon this verse 
that they built up their chronology of the life of Christ. 
Several passages in Eusebius show this clearly, for they state 
specifically that the call to John came in the year 28-29, an d 
that the ministry of Jesus began a short time later. Euseb. 
H. E. I, IO, I : eirl tqvtcov St/ ovv, Kara rbv evay<ye\ccrTr)V eros 
7revT€KaioeKaTov Tiftepiov Kaiaapos a<yovTO<;, reraprov Be Trj<; 
r/yep.ovia'} Hovtiov TliXdrov. It has already been shown that 
Eusebius held that the governorship of Pilate lasted ten full 
years, and terminated at the death of Tiberius in 37. The 
fourth year of his administration would extend from the end 
of 29 to the end of 30, during which time the ministry began. 
Euseb. Chronikon (59, 28-33, translation ' of Karst): " Und 
vom zweiten Jahre Darehs, welches das erste Jahr der fiinf- 
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undsechzigsten Olympiade war, bis zu unseres Heilandes 
Erscheinung, die im fiinfzehnten Jahre des Tiberios gewesen, 
welches war das vierte Jahr der zweihundertundersten Olym- 
piade, sammeln sich 137 Olympiaden und 548 Jahre." The 
second year of Darius was 520 B.C., and 548 years later would 
be 29 a.d. The same statement is repeated by Eusebius 
(Praep. Evang. 483 b-d)in a fuller form, but it is worth citing 
on account of its careful chronology : apxrjv re tt)? evayyeXucrjs 
SiSacr/caXia 1 } rov X.pio~rov rroir\o'ap,evov Kara rb TrevreKaiSeicaTov 
ero? Tiftepiov Katerapo?, el tk airo rovrov avvayayelv eOeKoi 
rov r&v irtov apiOfwv, irpoimv iiri row avcorepco xpovovs, rovs 
P-eXP 1 & a P e t° v rov Tlepcratp ftacnXeaK, ical rij? tear avrbv avaveoo- 
crea)? rov ev ']epocro\vfioi<} ved>, r) yeyove fiera rt)V airo Ba^uXawo? 
eirdvohov rov 'lovSauov edvow, evpoi av airo Tifiepiov iirl rb 
Bevrepov ero? Aapeiov krr\ (f>ft,r]'. Aapeiov fiev yap to Sevrepov 
Kara to irpSrrov ero? rij? £e' 'OXv/wriaSo? /caravra, Tifiepiov 8e 
rb TrevreKaiBe/caTov r>)? 'Vafiaiav j3acri\eia<i Kara rb cY rrjs era 
'OXu/i7rta8o? ervfirrmru. yivovrat, toiwv at /xera^i) Aapeiov rov 
Ue'po-ov Kal Tifiepiov rov 'V(Ofial<ov /3acrt\ea)? 'OXv/x-jridBes p\%' , 
at crvvdyovai vpovov irebv <$>p*rj , rerpaerias rr) 'OXv/xmaSi 
\oyi,%op.evr)i. And it is quite clear that Eusebius bases his 
calculations on the verse of Luke, for he cites a large part of 
it (Demonst. Evang. 374 d), and continues his discussion from 
the standpoint of that passage. Five other expressions of 
Eusebius are equally explicit (H.E. 1, 9, 2 ; 9, 3 ; 10, 1 ; 
11, 4, 1 ; Demonst. Evang. 392 a-d). 

But this interpretation of the verse of Luke is not accepted 
by New Testament scholars, for the reason that it conflicts 
with the date generally adopted for the crucifixion. Con- 
sequently they are forced to find some other meaning for the 
word rjyepovla in the passage. This they do by claiming that 
it does not mean the sole sovereignty of Tiberius, but the 
earlier co-regency assumed by him, prior to the death of 
Augustus, and by holding that Luke makes his reckoning from 
this earlier time. It is certainly the fact that an unusual 
position was granted to Tiberius by senatorial decree, passed 
upon motion of Augustus, more than two years before he 
actually ascended the throne. The following passages in the 
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Roman historians prove this to be the case, and show also, 
the extent of the powers conferred upon Tiberius. Suet. 
Aug. 97, 1 : quo animadverso vota, quae in proximum lustrum 
suscipi mos est, collegam suum Tiberium nuncupare iussit. 
Suet. Tib. 21, 1 : ac non multo post lege per consules lata, ut 
provincias cum Augusto communiter administraret simulque 
censum ageret, condito lustro in Illyricum profectus est. Veil. 
Paterc. 11, 121, 1 : senatus populusque Romanus, postulante 
patre eius, ut aequum ei ius in omnibus provinciis exerciti- 
busque esset, quam erat ipsi, decreto complexus est. Etenim 
absurdum erat npn esse sub illo, quae ab illo vindicabantur, 
et qui ad opem f erendam primus erat, ad vindicandum honorem 
non iudicari parem. In urbem reversus iampridem debitum, 
sed continuatione bellorum dilatum ex Pannoniis Delmatisque 
egit triumphum. Tac. Ann. 1, 7, 4 (speaking of the period 
immediately' after the death of Augustus): nam Tiberius 
cuncta per consules incipiebat, tamquam vetere re publica et 
ambiguus imperandi. Ne edictum quidem, quo patres in 
curiam vocabat, nisi tribuniciae potestatis praescriptione posuit 
sub Augusto acceptae. Tiberius had long been absent from 
Rome, conducting campaigns against the Pannonians and 
Dalmatians, and as a result of his victories he was granted a 
triumph, which was celebrated on Jan. 16, 12 a.d. The various 
powers given to him by senatorial decree were conferred, ac- 
cording to Velleius, before the return of Tiberius to Rome, 
which would mean late in 11. But according to Suetonius 
they were conferred after his return, and that would be some 
time in the year 12. Tiberius was given the title of collega 
imperii, and was especially associated with Augustus in the 
administration of the provinces. It is from this time that 
biblical scholars date the rjyefiovia, of Tiberius, as it is called 
by Luke. It is noticeable that they adopt the date 11, on 
the authority of Velleius, in preference to 1 2, on the authority 
of the more reliable Suetonius. 

But the Roman historians are unanimous in considering 
that the reign of Tiberius began with the death of Augustus, 
and not with the time at which special titles and functions 
were conferred upon him by the senate. The following 
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passages prove this point Tac. Ann. iv, i (of the year 23 
a.d.): C. Asinio C. Antistio consulibus nonus Tiberio annus 
erat, compositae rei publicae. Suet. Tib. J$ : obiit in villa 
Lucullana, octavo et septuagesimo aetatis anno, tertio et 
vicesimo imperii, xvn Kal. Ap. Cn. Acerronio Proculo C. 
Pontio Nigr[in]o conss. Eutrop. vn, 11, 3: hie tertio et 
vicesimo imperii anno . . . mortuus est. Dio Cass, lviii, 28, 
5 : fjLerrjWage rrj eicTr) Kal elKoo-rfj rov MapTiov rjP>epa . . . err] 
p,ev Bvo Kal eiKocri p,rjva<i Be e-rrra Kal 17/iepa? evra ifiovdp%r}(r€ 
(it is to be noticed that Dio makes a mistake of ten days). 
Xiphilinus, 141, 10 (speaking of the celebration in 24 a.d. of 
the tenth anniversary of the accession of Tiberius) : Bie\- 
66vt<ov Be tS)v BeKa irtbv t>)? apxfy ctiirov, ■^rr}<f>io-p,aTO'; pkv e? 
Ttjv ava\.T)\jriv avrfjs ovBevbs eBerfdt). oiiBe yap eBelro Kara- 
TefjLVasv avrrjv, wenrep 6 Avyovcrrov, apyetv. r\ ptevroi iravr]yvpi<i 
r) BeKaerr)pl<; eiro^Qt]. Dio Cass. Lvnr, 24 (speaking of the 
celebration in 34 a.d. of the twentieth anniversary of the 
accession) : /lera Be ravra eiKoarov erow TTJf apxfis eiriGrcLvTOS 
. . . 01 B' inraroi Aovkios re Owre'XXto? xal 3>a/3to? UepcriK<K 
TtfV BeKaerrjpiBa ttjv Bevrepap eebpracrav. ovtco yap aiirrjv, 
aXX' ovk eiKOcrerripiBa a>v6p.a^ov, »? Kal ttjv rfyep-ovlav avdis 
avro) Kara top Avyovcrrov BiBovres. 

It has, however, been held that, since the authority of 
Tiberius in the provinces originated nearly three years earlier, 
the provincials may have reckoned the reign of Tiberius 
from this earlier date. Of this there is not the shadow of 
evidence. If it were the case, we should expect that 
Josephus and Philo, the two famous Jewish writers, would 
show some indication of it, but they adopt exactly the same 
method as the Roman historians. For instance, Josephus 
(Ant. xvm, 32) makes the following statement about the 
length of the reign of Augustus : Bei/repos p,ev 'Pg>/W<di> avro- 
Kparcop yevofieva evTa Be Kal irevr-qKovra t?)? apxW ^ T Vi ">W 
oh p,rjve<> <?£ f)p.epat, Bvolv irXeioves, tovtov Be avrq> tov xpovov 
BeKareaaapa errj avvfjpge 'Avtcovcos, /Stwcra? err) efiBofir)Kov- 
Tae-JTTa. Augustus was avroKparmp for this long period, but 
during fourteen years Antony was associated with him. 
Although Josephus thinks this partnership worthy of men- 
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tion, there is not a word about the co-regency with Tiberius. 
The following passages also give the duration of the reign of 
Tiberius. Jos. id. 177: err) yap Svo 77730? toi? eticocnv avro- 
tcpdrcop yevofievos 8vo tow? irdvras TovoWot? i^ejrefiifrev Zioiicr)- 
(rovras to effvos, Tpar6v re ical TliXarop, o? avrm SieSe^aro ttjv 
r/yefioviav. lb. 224 : Ttfiepios 8e top Tdiov a7rooWfa? BidSo^ov 
T»)? r/yefiovias 6\iyas e7rt/3toi)? rip-epas edavev cr^av aiiTos rrjv 
apxyv r/fiepas rpefc ical -jrevre fif/va? 77730? iviavrotv hvolv ical 
eiKocri. Bell. II, 180: avT<K ereXevTijaev rjyeiiovevaas err) 8vo 
77730? Tot? ei/cocn ical rpels rmepas eirl firjo-lv e£ (the discrepancy 
of one month in the two accounts is difficult to explain). It 
is somewhat uncertain whether Josephus computes the actual 
length of the reigns of the emperors, or whether he begins 
with the Caesarian year, or with some day in the Jewish year, 
possibly the first of Nisan. In any case the difference would 
be limited to a few days or months, and it is obvious that he 
is calculating from some time in the year 14. Philo similarly 
counts from this year, e.g. in Leg. ad Gaium, 21, 141 : rpia 
717)0? Tot? ei/co<Tiv err] 7?)? ical OaXdcrcrr]? avai^dfievov. lb. 37, 298 : 
ev yovv rpial ical elicoaiv erecriv oh avro/cpdrcop iyevero. Nicholas 
of Damascus affords no evidence, either in his sketch of the 
reign of Herod or in his account of the life of Augustus. 

There are two other sources of information regarding the 
duration and the beginning of the reigns of the emperors, 
namely, papyri and inscriptions. A careful examination of 
about 25 volumes of extant papyri from Egypt justifies the 
assertion that there is not the slightest hint in the whole 
mass that the reign of Tiberius was computed from any 
other time than 14 a.d. There is one papyrus (Oxyrh. 35) 
containing a list of the emperors, with the number of years 
in each reign. It is badly spelled (for instance, it has Tt/3e- 
peto? for Tiberius and "Aoi/ctto? for Augustus), and there are 
some mistakes in the duration of reigns, so that it looks like 
a schoolboy's attempt to write them from memory. It cannot 
be accepted at full value, but, such as it is, it is worth some- 
thing. It gives the reign of Tiberius as lasting 22 years. 
A large number of papyri mention events as occurring in 
certain years of the reign of Tiberius, but, as there is no 
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other indication of their date, they cannot be used in any 
way. And yet it is of importance that, while many of them 
use various ordinal numerals designating years, no one of 
them is dated beyond the twenty-third year of the reign. 
Also in a series of ostraca of the same nature the latest in 
the reign of Tiberius is dated in the twenty-third year 
(Wilcken, Ostraka, 377), while the next is dated in the second 
year of Caligula. But there is another point brought out by 
an examination of the papyri, which seems to prove conclu- 
sively that in Egypt the reign of Tiberius was computed 
from 14. a. d. Upon the death of Augustus the name of the 
first month in the Egyptian year, ®w0 (earlier spelled ®<ov0, 
sometimes occurring late), was changed to Se/3a<7ToV, in com- 
memoration of the fact that the birthday of Augustus fell in 
this month. The month Thoth extended from Aug. 29 to 
Sept. 27, and the birthday of Augustus was Sept. 23, or the 
26th of Thoth. This day was called ®covff Se/3a<rT^ in an in- 
scription (C.I.G. 4715) as early as 1 a.d., but the month 
itself did not receive the new name until after the death of 
Augustus. In one papyrus (P.B.M. 892) events are said to 
have occurred in the month 2e/3a<7To? in the second and third 
years of Tiberius, and these ordinals could not possibly be 
used if the reign of Tiberius began in either 11 or 12 a.d. 
In that case, the second year would be 12 or 13, and the third 
year would be 13 or 14, all of which are prior to the time 
when this month received its new name, inasmuch as the 
third year, under this system, would extend merely to Thoth 
1 in the year 14, only a few days after the death of Augustus. 
In the inscriptions, events are commonly dated according 
to the consulship, or the tribunician power, of an emperor, 
so that the evidence from this source is very meager. 
Among Greek inscriptions only those from Egypt and 
Cyprus estimate time according to imperial years. One from 
Egypt (Cagnat and Lafaye, Tnscr. Graec. ad Res Rom. Per- 
tinentes, 1, 1235) is dated in the forty-third year of Augustus, 
which is 13 a.d., and Tiberius is not mentioned as asso- 
ciated with him. But the most conclusive one comes from 
Cyprus (id. m, 933), dated in the thirty-first year of the 
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tribunician power, and the sixteenth year of the reign, of 
Tiberius. This can be only 29 a.d. Of all the Greek in- 
scriptions there is but one (ib. 1, 853) which lends support to 
the view that Tiberius was associated with Augustus, but it 
has not been cited by the champions of the traditional view. 
There is no means of dating the inscription accurately, but 
the vital point is that both Augustus and Tiberius receive the 
title avTo/cpciTcop. This is an inscription from Sarmatia, and 
seems to be the sole reference to the acclamation of Tiberius 
as imperator before the death of Augustus. But this is 
merely an honor, and is not significant of any power. The 
Latin inscriptions are much more barren than the Greek ones, 
for they almost universally estimate time by certain offices, 
particularly the consulship and tribunate. There is but one 
of any consequence for such a study (C.I.L. xu, 406). It 
comes from Massilia, but it is suspected that it originated 
somewhere in the east. Three local magistrates erected a 
tablet in honor of Germanicus, who had just died, Oct. 11, 
19 a.d., and their inscription is dated Anno V Ti. Caes(aris). 
Such evidence as exists among the papyri and inscriptions 
points strongly against the view that Tiberius assumed royal 
power before the death of Augustus, or that he was thought 
of in that manner. 

Again, it is claimed that the word r/yefiovta, chosen by 
Luke, is not equivalent to fiovap%ia, or ap%r), or /3a<ri\eta, and 
that one of these words would have been chosen, if Luke had 
intended to indicate a certain year of the imperial power of 
Tiberius, beginning with the death of Augustus, for these 
words are appropriate to the sole rule of an emperor, while 
fiyenovia is not. It is true that rjjefiovla is broader in meaning 
than any one of the other three words, and may denote various 
degrees of authority, and various kinds of functions. Euse- 
bius and others use it of the power of a provincial governor. 
It is, however, also found very frequently in the meaning 
of imperial power, and even side by side with avTo/cpdrap. 
For example, it is used of Augustus by Eusebius (H.E. 1, 9, 
2); of Tiberius by Eusebius (H.E. 11, 4, 1), Dio Cassius 
(lviii, 24), and Josephus (Ant. xvm, 33 and 224; Bell. 11, 
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180); of Caligula by Dio Cassius(Lix, 6), Josephus (Ant. xvm, 
238; xix, 201; Bell. 11, 204), and Philo (Leg. ad Gaium, 21, 
141); of Claudius by Dio Cassius (lx, 15, 6), Josephus (Bell. 
11, 248), and Xiphilinus (147, 6); of Nero by Josephus (Bell. 
11, 284) and Zonaras (xi, 12); of Titus by Xiphilinus (211, 
28) and Zonaras (xi, 12); and of Domitian by Xiphilinus 
(217, 27). Undoubtedly numerous other examples could be 
found. It is quite useless, therefore, to cite this word as 
evidence for an understanding of the verse of Luke that 
differs from the natural meaning. 

It is further claimed that when Luke wrote this verse he 
had before him the example of Titus, who was associated with 
his father Vespasian in the imperial power, just as Tiberius 
had been associated with Augustus. Seeing an example of 
joint sovereignty, he naturally adopted the method of dating 
the reign of Tiberius which would conform to a similar situa- 
tion. But it should be pointed out that the same evidence is 
used to prove that Luke wrote his Gospel under the joint 
sovereignty of Titus and Vespasian, whereas some place the 
composition of Luke's Gospel as early as 65, and others as 
late as 90. That Titus occupied a peculiar and exalted posi- 
tion admits of no doubt. It is partially confirmed by Tacitus, 
Hist. 11, 82 : Titum instare Iudaeae . . . placuit ; iv, 51 : 
validissimam exercitus partem Tito tradit (in the Jewish war). 
It is also stated definitely by Philostratus ( Vita Apollonii, vi, 
30) : avapprjOeh Be avTOKpareop iv ry 'Tcofirj ical apicrreltov 
a^icodelf toutgw, cnrrjei fiev Icrofioiprjamv tt)s a-PXHS T <P TaTpt 
This took place at the conclusion of the Jewish War, and 
Titus wrote to Apollonius, expressing the feeling that he was 
not competent to perform the duties that were to be put upon 
him : eycb Be err) fiev rpid/covra ravrl yeyova, a^ioxifievo'i Be &v 
6 irarrjp e%r)icovrovrr)<; a>v ical ica\ovp,evo<; e? rb ap^eiv rrplv ovk 
otS' el apx6r)vai elBevai, SeSia fir) fiei^ovav, r) ep.e XPVi a-n-rcofiai. 
There are also Roman coins existing on which both Vespasian 
and Titus are called Imperator, but during the life of Ves- 
pasian the title always precedes his name, while it follows 
that of Titus. In the same manner, on the two Greek coins 
which exist, coupling the names of Vespasian and Titus (one 
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from Smyrna and one from Caesarea in Cappadocia), the 
word ainoKparcop precedes the name of Vespasian, but follows 
that of Titus. 

But this distinction does not seem to hold for the Greek 
and Latin inscriptions. In a Greek inscription of the year 
71 from Moesia, where the name of Titus appears without 
that of Vespasian, Titus is called avroKpdrmp (Cagnat and 
Lafaye, 1, 594). In one from Cilicia {id. in, 840), and in one 
from Galatia (id. in, 223), the two names appear, and avro- 
/cpa-rcap, but it may be noted that in both inscriptions Vespasian 
is called 2e/3a<rTo'?, while Titus is called SeySacrrou uta?. In 
Egypt, where the habit of dating by imperial years was 
fixed, the period from June 23, 79 to Aug. 29, 79 was called 
er<K a of Titus, and the period from Aug. 29, 80 to the 
death of Titus, was called ero? j of Titus (id. 1, 1242, 1043, 
1098, 1 151, 1322). It is only by chance that no inscriptions 
of his second year are preserved. The same method appears 
in papyri from Egypt (Fayum, JJ; 191 ; Oxyrh. 289, 1 ; 481 ; 
958). In the Latin inscriptions Titus is frequently called 
imperator (e.g. C.I.L. vm, 10119; x, 1420), but when his 
name is coupled with that of Vespasian there is always some 
distinction drawn. Thus in one from Africa of the year 76, 
Vespasian is called Augustus, while Titus is called Augusti 
filius (vm, 10116), and in one from Herculaneum (x, 7) 
Vespasian is called imperator, while Titus is called Titus Ves- 
pasianus Caesar Augusti filius. The same difference appears 
in one from Antium (x, 6659), and it is particularly striking 
there, since the inscription has for its special purpose the 
commemoration of the Judean War, which was the cause of 
his elevation. 

Notwithstanding the close association of the two, the 
Roman historians always date the reign of Titus from the 
death of his father. This can be demonstrated by the follow- 
ing passages: Suet. Tit. 11 ; Eutrop. vn, 22; Xiph. 210, 26; 
211, 29; 216, 28; Zon. xi, 18. The fact that Suetonius is 
here in agreement with the other historians is particularly in- 
teresting, in view of his enumeration of the large powers granted 
to Titus, even during the life of his father ( Tit. 6) : trium- 
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phavit cum patre censuramque gessit una, eidem collega et in 
tribunicia potestate et in septem consulatibus fuit ; receptaque 
ad se prope omnium officiorum cura, cum patris nomine et 
epistulas ipse dictaret et edicta conscriberet orationesque in 
senatu recitaret etiam quaestoris vice. Titus received much 
greater recognition than Tiberius, yet he did everything patris 
nomine, and his reign is not dated from his association with 
his father, but from the death of Vespasian. And if his 
edicts penetrated to Smyrna and to Cappadocia, it is surprising 
that there is not a larger number of coins and inscriptions 
flattering him with titles. The same situation arose again 
in the association of Trajan with Nerva, and here also the 
opinion of the historians is unanimous. A statement of Xiphi- 
linus (228, 14) is very explicit : ovro> fiev 6 TpalavK Kalaap 
Kal /xera tovto axnoKparmp eyevero. He was crown prince 
during the life of Nerva, and then became emperor. In the 
face of all this evidence, it must be maintained that neither 
Luke nor any other historian could adopt a method of 
chronology all his own, to the confusion of his readers. 

The opinion, therefore, that the verse of Luke, defining 
the time at which the word of the Lord came to John, refers 
to the year 26, is contrary to the view of the historians with 
reference to the date of the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, 
is contrary to the opinion of the early church, is contrary to 
the opinion of Josephus and Philo, is refuted by the evidence 
of the papyri and inscriptions, is not supported by the use of 
the word r)yep.ovia ; and any slight support it may derive from 
the similarity of the positions of Titus and Tiberius is nullified 
by the evidence for the dating of the beginning of the reign 
of Titus. The verse of Luke must, therefore, be interpreted 
in the natural way, which renders the evidence conclusive 
that the ministry of Jesus could not have begun until the 
year 29 at the earliest. 

By way of summary, it is clear that there are but three 
indications of time in the Gospel narratives from which de- 
ductions can legitimately be drawn : 

First, the pardoning of prisoners by Pilate could not possi- 
bly have been introduced until 28, and more probably until 
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29, and several years must have elapsed before it could be 
called a fixed habit. The passover at which a choice between 
Jesus and Barabbas was granted cannot be placed before 32 
or 33. 

Second, the ministry of Jesus began at the end of 29, or 
in 30. An impartial translation of the statement of Luke, 
" in the fifteenth year of Tiberius," and a correct understand- 
ing of the surrounding circumstances, prohibit the assumption 
of an earlier date. The duration of the ministry precludes 
the placing of its termination before 32 or 33. 

Third, Jesus was crucified on Friday in passover week. 
The evidence of the Gospels is contradictory as to whether 
this event took place on the fourteenth or the fifteenth of 
.Nisan. But the fifteenth occurred on Friday during this 
period only in the year 30, and that year is impossible. The 
fourteenth occurred on Friday probably in the years 27 
and 33 only. The former of these is impossible, the latter 
very appropriate. 

Two pieces of evidence, therefore, allow a choice between 
the years 32 and 33, while the third combines with them to 
make the proof convincing that the crucifixion occurred in 
the year 33 a.d. 1 

1 Those who do not accept the conclusions reached above, but still believe 
that the crucifixion occurred in 30, are forced to believe also certain of the follow- 
ing : 

( 1 ) That the crucifixion occurred on the day following the passover feast, for 
in that year Nisan 14 fell on Thursday. Thus it becomes necessary to place the 
hearing of Jesus before the Sanhedrin on the night on which the feast was cele- 
brated. That belief, improbable in itself, contradicts the Gospel of John flatly, 
and contradicts the evident opinion of the writer of the original account in Mark, 
and, finally, holds that Paul's belief as to the time of the crucifixion was errone- 
ous. I shall argue this question more fully in my forthcoming study of the history 
and legality of the prosecution of Jesus. 

(2) That if the ministry lasted three years, the commonly accepted, but im- 
possible, interpretation of the phrase " in the fifteenth year of Tiberius " is 
correct. 

(3) That if the natural interpretation of the phrase "in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius " is correct, the ministry could have lasted but one year. 

(4) That the statements of the four Evangelists, that Pilate's custom of pardon- 
ing a prisoner at the passover was already recognized as of some standing, are 
without significance. 



